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( Original.) 
Perseverance im Virtue. 
BY REV. J, J. PUTNAM. 

“* Let as not be weary in well doing; for in due season 
we shall reap if we faint not.”—GaAt. vi. 9. 

Not alone was the exhortation contained in the 
text needed ia the days of the aposiles. At any 
period since believers began to follow the Re- 
deemer of the werld, and to pattern after his spot- 
less example, there have been signs of faintness 
and weariness exhibited more or less often, and 
in greater or less degrees, by those who have 
really had a desire to run with patience the race 
set before them. And in this respect, the present 
time does not differ from the past. Around us, 
on every hand, there are those who feel the ut- 
most anxiety to live in the unwavering mainten- 
ance of good works, who nevertheless suffer from 
dulness, and then from absolute discouragement. 
Trial after trial comes up in their way, and after 
one victory has been gained over passion or ape- 
tite, there are the same struggles yet to be made, 
which makes their pathway seem rough and une- 
ven. We marvel not, therefore, that Christians 
grow weary in well-doing. We do not say that 
they ever have sufficient reason to give up the 
contest with sin; but considering how frail and 
imperfect human nature is, and how easily virtu- 
ous resolves are lost, we do not wonder that the 
most devoted feel at times their own weakness, 
and are inclined to sit down by the wayside and 
seek rest and refreshment. 

Nor is it sufficient evidence that a believer is 
altogether unworthy of his profession, that he 
sometimes grows tired and weary, even in a good 
cause. Human nature, we must not forget, is far 
from being perfect; and although it is wrong to 
apologize for faults which might have been avoid- 
ed, if men had only struggled as they should with 
the tempter, there is still a degree of allowance 
to be made for the imperfection? of a being who 
was originally made subject to vanity. Doubt- 
less there are many who would live to some good 
purpose—who would discipline their hearts in the 
school of virtue—who would be ornaments in the 
church and in the world, who cannot, at times, 
but feel their weakness and feebleness. They 
have always been taught to look to God for 
strength in every time of need, and they have 
often obtained relief in that way; but let us not 
deem it strange that the best of men should be- 
come weary of well-doing. There are sorrows, 
persecutions and afflictions in the way of duty. 
Our Master described the Christian life as a life 
of toil and self-sacrifice, and declared that none 
are his disciples who would not take up their cross 
and follow him. And so long as mankind possess 
the common nature with which they have been 
endowed—so long as it is most natural for us to 
seek present ease and absence from grief, so long 
will the best of men be liable to grow weary and 
faint hearted, even while engaged infthe holiest 
undertakings. For this reason, we say that par- 
tial discouragements should not be thought to be 
So inconsistent with a Christian disposition, as to 
lead any to think that weariness in well-doing is a 
sure proof that one has not the love of virtue in 
his heart; especially when struggles are made to 
gain courage and fortitude under trials. I would 
rather deem it an evidence of insincerity for any 
one to affirm that he never feels a lack of strength 
or good resolution. Prone as all men are to show 
marks of weakness, it may well excite our wonder 
and incredulity for a person to profess to have | 
more fortitude thaa belongs to creatures so imper- 
fect 88 we are, even in our best estate. 

I wish now to consider some of the. causes 





which operate ag upon the minds 


of those who wish to be faithful; after which I 
will state a few obvious reasons why we should 
persevere in virtue—why we should not -grow 
weary in well-doing. By viewing both sides of 
the question which is suggested for our consider- 
ation, we may realize some good. 


The natural dread of effort which we have isa 
hindrance in the way of perseverance in well-do- 
ing. Not only are mankind inclined under a 
great many circumstances to look upon physical 
effort as a task; but their intellectual and moral 
powers, unless quickened and enlivened by some 
means will sink into a state of rest and of apathy. 
Action is only the fruit of exertion, In order that 
great or even little things may be accomplished 
labor is requisite. It is so in all cases. No per- 
sor can rise to a high point of eminence in the 
world without some toil. Those who are deter- 
mined to rest in a drowsy, indifferent state, must 
expect that their doings will bring but little to 
pass. ‘Would any one distinguish himself as a 
philanthropist, or make a brilliant display of piety, 
he must likewise know that his wishes cannot be 
gained without some effort. His hands and his 
heart must work together, and work with earnest- 
ness, “Ise, instead of being crowned with virtue, 
he will not be able to glory at all in his good 
deeds. The condition on which a person can 
gain a high reputation as a Christian, is that he 
will work on, and never grow weary in well-doing. 
The greatest prizes will not be given us unless we 
pay the price which will insure them. 

You see at once, then, that active virtue—that 
& continuance in well-doing must make some de- 
mand.of the moral powers of man—must require 
their constant activity. Still, we are all strange- 
ly inclined to be dormant—to love a state of rest. 
Rather than awaken the soul to great and noble 
action—rather than call upon ourselves and all 
within us to magnify and praise the God of our 
salvation, and to seek the interests of mankind at 
large, we are too apt to seek quiet repose, and to 
remain as we are. Perhaps we think God’s ser- 
vice altogether worthy of our regard, but we are 
afraid if we engage in it, there will be fierce con- 
tests through which we shall be called to pass, 
and we are fearful lest our strength might fail us. 

The evil of which I am speaking is the harder 
to overcome because it seems to be a constilutional 
defect. Our very nature is such, that, when we 
are moved by some very strong stimulous, we 
prefer rest to aclion—ease to strife, be the strife 
never so good and holy, I suppose that most of 
the rewards which we seek as the result of labor, 
we should prefer to secure without the trials 
which they are sure to cost. The farmer would 
like to reap where he has never sown. The man 
of business would like to count over his gains, 
without experiencing the anxiety of mind, which, 
in the common course of things, falls to his lot. 
And it may not be unnatural for us to desire the 
rewards of virtue, without. being willing to walk 
in the footsteps of the Redeemer. In a word, we 
all love ease—we all are more or less inclined to 
deem that the most happy state which requires 
the least action. Reason, itis true, teaches us 
the opposite of this, but we still have a lingering 
propensity to prefer resi to action. Hence it is 
that many may be kept back from virtuous effort 
on account of their dread of effort. 

The opposition which one is obliged to encoun- 
ter, who gives himself up to virtuous action, has 
a tendency also to make one weary of doing good. 
It is painful to think how much abuse the good 
and the benevolent are obliged sometimes to suf- 
fer. There have been.persons in days gone by, 
who were willing to devote their whole time and 


jtalents. to the work of reforming and elevating 





those of their kind who had fallen from virtue, 
or never had made any considerable advance 
in the pathway of holiness, who have had their 
names associated with evil, and the sincerity of 
their motives called in question;—and this has 
been the encouragement which they have receiv- 
ed to continue to do good. For the space of 
many months and years they have so far denied 
self, as to act with almost exclusive reference to 
the redemption of the lost and the wayward; 
and notwithstanding their noble endeavors, they 
have been held up before the world as objects of 
scorn and ridicule by the ungodly, who could not 
appreciate their worth. What harder lot can you 
imagine than this, my hearers? Just think of a 
person, who is moved with an ardent desire to 
benefit his suffering berthren—to instill into their 
minds those principles which will serve as a guard 
against vice and folly, and who cannot be permit- 
ted to do good without bringing curses and con- 
tempt upon himself! Laborers ia a good cause 
stand in especial need of sympathy and encour- 
agement, and it must needs be hard to receive 
frowns instead of smiles from those around—to 
be censured instead of commended for well-doing. 
Who would not grow weary in the service of God, 
if there were not a divine support in religion, 
while so many stand ready to mock the pious 
man, and lightly esteem his labors? Surely one’s 
heart must be fired and his resolution must be 
strong, in order that he may be enabled to act a 
wise part under such peculiar trials! 

And then, how often do those who have been 
redeemed through the exertions of some kind- 
hearted, disinterested Christian, fail to cherish a 
suitable regard for their benefactors! How many 
have been rescued from ruin and degradation by 
the efforts of some one who was too persevering 
to become weary in well-doing, and yet been slack 
in giving merited praise to those who were the 
instruments in the hands of the Divine Being in 
working out their deliverance from the bondage 
of unrighteousness! Must it not be a source of 
discouragement, to perform a good service for 
another—to be the means of doiag him the great- 
est possible good, and yet know that his heart is 
ungrateful, and that he does not recognize his 
greatest benefactor! I would not have you infer 
that the virtuous stand in need of flattery and 
praise; but you must know how much easier it is 
to do a kind service for one who seems to appre- 
ciate your labors, and to be thankful for your dis- 
interestedness, and than for those who are un- 
grateful. Therefore we should not wonder that 
the most faithful among men, are led to consider 
it a hard service, to go forward in the benevolent 
movements of the day, and after saving hundreds 
from the worst of degradation, receive no thanke 
from them for their labors of love. In the strife 
against sin and corruption,the Christian needs ail! 
the encouragement he can obtain in order that his 
faith may always remain strong, and that he may 
work with cheerfulness. And it is not strange, f 
say again, that men should faint and grow weary, 
when the aid which they have reason to expect 
from others is cruelly denied them. We know not 
but many have wholly abandoned the pursuit of 
virtue because they did not receive the encour- 
agement which they had a right to hope for, and 
even demand. ‘ 

There is yet another cause,which tends to make 
men weary in well-doing. It is @ consctousness of 
ill success. When a person has labored for any 
considerable length of time in a particular em- 
ployment—after he has spent much strength and 
energy in the hope that success would crown his 
efforts, it must needs be painful to think paling 
and exertion, haye been used to no good pur 
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If the husbandman could net reap a harvest, what 
inducement would he have to sow his seed?. If 
the scholar could not make use of his education 
in such a way as to secure his own advancement, 
or the benefit of the world, why should he care 
to spead the best of his days in close application 
to study, and run a fearful risk of ruining his 
health? If the Christian is destined to fail in all 
his attempts to reform the ungodly with whom he 
may be associated, why should he not likewise 
grow weary of effort, and sink into a state of su- 
pineness? This is what we have every reason to 
expect under such circumstances. Surely, one 
must have remarkable courage, and a persever- 
ance to which no bounds can be set, who can toil 
on in any work, when he has a consciousness that 
many weeks and years of labor have been entirely 
in vain, and produced nothing which he can view 
as an encouragement to continue his exertions. 
And yet there are many, who may properly be 
numbered among the faithful, that feel as if they 
bad accomplished but a very little in the work of 
human improvement. God only knows how ar- 
dently they have desired to see the cause of virtue 
progress, and how willing they have been to do 
the very best they could to reform their own hearts 
and the world; but itis a sad thought to them 
that their endeavors have not been more abund- 
antly rewarded. They complain not against Prov- 
idence, but feel that they are nothing but weak- 
ness and imperfection. Howcan they go forward 
with brave hearts and lively courage when such a 
weight is pressing upon their souls! We must 
not expect too much of poor human nature. So 
long as man is in his earthly state, encompassed 
about with hardships and discouragements, it is 
not strange that he should grow weary in well- 
doing. The conflicts through which the soul is 
obliged to pass are oftentimes far from being 
slight and trifling. 

So far, my hearers, we have only viewed the 
darker side of the picture. We have endeavored 
to show that the discouragement which sometimes 
comes over believers, is not without a real cause. 
There is much that tends to rob the Christian of 
his strength, and to make him weary in well-do- 
ing. Those who deny this should be aware that 
nothing can be gained by false representation. 
To say that every thing connected with an open 
and sharp contest with the sin and error of the 
world, is pleasant, is more than can be said in 
truth, Many a hard struggle is needed, and 
many rough ways require to be passed, before 
one can prove himself true until the end. The bra- 
vest of the soldiers of the cross are liable to lose 
a victory for the want of courage, and the most 
persevering of his followers are subject to weari- 
ness in well-doing. 


We will now, for our encouragement and 
consolation, view our subject in a different light. 
We will consider some of the reasons we have to 
continue in well-doing, to urge our course onward 
in the way everlasting, and to suffer so tempora- 
ry discouragements to stop our progress in piety. 
My object in stating the causes that operate to 
prevent perseverance in virtue, has not been to 
lead any one to give up the pursuit of the Chris- 
tran believer, but rather to show, in contrast, the 
superior inducements we all have to live holy and 
divine lives, however much we may be called to 
suffer in behalf of a righteous course. Seldom 
is anything lost by taking a fair and candid 
view of matters which concern every individual 
member of the human family. Every attempt 
that is made to conceal the truth will surely work 
against those who would .carry out plans of de- 
ception. 

The first reason which I would urge why Chris- 
tians should never grow weary in well-doing is 
the simplest, yet the strongest can be given. It 
is this+-2 good cause from the very fact that it is 
good, should be supported to the last. A man of vir; 
tue and integrity, can say but little to stimulate 
those who are engaged in executing plans of evil, 
to continue their efforts—to toil on and produce 
the fruits of unrighteousness. He feels condemn- 
ed the very moment he atters a word which is 
calculated to maxe his fellows war more desper- 





ately against right and truth, and to strengthen 
their determinations to devote their whole. ener- 
gies to some bad purpose. Quite different is it 
with one who knows that the work which he re- 
commends is never other than the one which God 
has committed to the charge of his children, and 
which it is indispensably necessary they should 
prosecute with the utmost care and fidelity. In 
this case, the person who is pleading in behalf of 
virtue, can speak with boldness and courage. He 
can call upon his neighbors and associates to fight 
the good fight, and assure them that they will be 
esteemed worthy in proportion as they devote 
themselves to the interests of virtue and piety. 
Such a call, and such an assurance cannot but 
take effect, and be the means'of bringing about a 
good end. When a man’s conscience is awakened 
to a sense of duty, and the pleas which are ad- 
dressed to him are made in behalf of truth and 
goodness, we have reason to hope for much. 


Let those who are sometimes inclined to grow 
weary in well-doing, then, know that a good cause 
should never be abandoned. II] success, opposi- 
tion, nor anything else should make them feel real- 
ly disposed to become faint and tiresome. It is 
enough to know that we are doing God’s service, 
to inspire us with an awakening zeal. Now, 
should one despond so lung as he can comfort 
himself with this assurance? These light trials 
and afflictions.which endure but for a moment, 
are nothing in comparison with the joy which a 
sense of faithfulness to God, at all times, must 
create, There is reason why men should falter 
when they are engaged in an unworthy cause; 
but if acts of piety and righteousness will not 
warrant continued effort, there is nothing which 
can. If a person cannot work long and well un- 
der the smile of the Almighty, we should not ex- 
pect that much could be accomplished by those 
who know that His ‘disapprobation rests upon them. 

Again,we should not give up to discouragement 
when engaged in well-doing, for the reason that 

everance has accomplished wonders, and may 
still bring about unexpected results. Labor will 
remove the greatest obstacles... Coatinued,, un- 
relenting effort has wrought out ends which have 
been the astonishment of beholders. The seeker 
after knowledge has many severe and difficult tasks 
to perform. Only by means of hard toil can he 
gain the object of which he is in pursuit. But by 

evering in the right course for a suitable 
length of time, he may cause difficulties to vanish 
from his sight. Perhaps he may feel weary at times, 
but the only possible way for him to succeed is 
by gathering up his strength, and passing forward. 
The Christian has the same reason to believe that 
long continued effort will gain the desire of his 
heart. As he looks back upon the doings of the 
faithful in other ages he is convinced that patient 
toil is alone requisite to accomplish the work giv- 
en him todo. He sees that others have gone 
through tribulations which have tried their souls, 
and that, had they faltered when they felt their 
weakness the most, they would have made an un- 
necessary failure. Various considerations force 
the belief upon his mind, that it is the duty of all 
who have the interests of piety at heart, to renew 
their strength as often as possible, and by means 
of their own perseverance obtain the victory they 
need, 

The last clause of the text contains the apos- 
tle’s argument in favor of continuance in virtue. 
“In due season we shall reap if we faint not.” How- 
ever much it may cost us to prove ourselves al- 
ways faithful—however little recompense we may 
seem to receive for our honest endeavors to do 
good, we still have the asurance that ‘in due 
season we shall reap if we faint not.” Let the 
desponding Christian feel the force of this truth 
—let him bring it home to his soul as a source of 
comfort in hours of darkness and distress, and he 
will be inclined to lose his hope, and the only 
sure ground of trust. In his weariness he will 
feel great strength. Instead of believing that he 
has underteken a service which is full of hard- 
ships and perplexities, he will hold on to gracious 
promises, and despair not even when the worst is 
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time, meet out to all their dues. No one, who wilt 
manifest a strong regard for his law and wr igs 
endeavor to follow the precepts of his word, wilt 
be dealt with unjustly. The time will come, be 
it sooner or later, when those who sow faithfully 
the seeds of virtue and piety, will reap life ever- 
lasting. The dutiful may, indeed, be called to 
apply themselves to what some would call weari- 
some tasks; but if their faith in God and in virtue 
is strong, they will always enjoy a lively hope. 
Such is the promise given in the text, and whoev- 
er studies after purity of heart and of lite may 
claim it as his own. 

Are there any present who have devoted them- 
selves to a right service—who have made it their 
paramount object to serve God, and bless in every 
possible way his children, aad who have been 
obliged to labor under great discouragements in 
the execution of benevolent purposes? Let me 
say to such, be strong. Faint not in an em- 
ployment which is so noble in its character, 
and benevolent in its results. Days of darkness 
and peril will be succeeded by periods of bright 
and cheerful sunshine. Retain your courage to 
the last. Be sure that in due time you will reap 
if you faint not. Abundant blessings will be 
showered down upon the heads of those who run 
their race welltothe end, The obstacles which 
rise up in the way of the godly can be overcome 
with a struggle, and when they have been sur- 
mounted, the opposition which they have created 
will be felt no more. Therefore, | say with the 
apostle, ‘‘ let us not be weary in well-doing; for 
in due time we shall reap if we faint not.” —AmEn. 
Lebanon, June 21, 1845. 


( Oreginal. ) 
Sunday; or the Christian’s Sabbath.—No. 1. 
BY REV. L, WARREN. 


The radical and the strict conservative, are 
both calling for reform in regard to the proper 
observance of Sunday. And while one would 
have all days regarded alike; the other would 
plead for old forms and usages. Now, [ will not 
Join in the cry of either; but believe, and there- 
fore say, that the Christian’s Sabbath or ‘‘ the 
Lord’s day” should be more regarded and better 
observed, 

But, how shall enlightened people, in our land 
and age, be influenced to do this? Shall we de- 
pend on civil laws, fines and penalties? I think 
not. Neither should we depend entirely on the 
command in the ‘‘ Decalogue,”’ nor, on the pen- 
alty of the old Jewish law. No: “In all con- 
science,” we say, that whipping and fining, ston- 
ing and hanging, have been’ tried long enough. 
Such penallies have been tried for centuries, and 
I hesitate not to say, that there is no power of 
moral reform in them. The patient seeins. to be 
“nothing bettered,” by such remedies (?) but is 
only made “worse.” Christian reader, we ought 
to remember, that in this, as in all other reforms, 
truth and moral suasion, are the true gospel mo- 
tives to influence the mind and move the soul to 
obedience. And, it is the greatest of follies to 
suppose, that when we throw the stone and bruise 
our brother’s head, that his heart is thereby solt- 
ened, and his soul convinced and led to obedi- 
ence. His mind may be convinced that ‘ the 
powers that be” are a little too strong for him; 
yet, which is about all the conviction such 
hard and weighty arguments can produce in 
any rational mind. I have made this simple 
remark, because [have just heard that a good 
brother and honest soul, (calling himself a re- 
former,) has been prosecuted and fined, in our 
own neighborhood, as it were, for believing and 
feeling that it was his duty to work on Sunday, 
and fur the great sin, of acting according to the 
dictates of his own conscience. Now this will be 
called persecution, and we honestly fear, that, 
out of mere sympathy, others will be led to follow 
his bad example. 

I am as zealous as any one can be, for the pro- 
per observance of the Sabbath. But I would not 
wish to go back with the bigoted conservative or 
Puseyite, and be governed by the old ‘‘blue laws;”’ 
nor would I go back with the blind Radical, or 








to be feared. The Eternal One will, in his own 
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all wholesome rules and customs;—and certainly I 
would not disregard the holy examples ithe us by 
the divinely inspired apostles of the blessed Savior. 
There is a medium. And I think that there is truth 
and reason enough on this subject to lead on true 
Christian to rest from his toils, and spend the Lord’s 
day, especially, in the service of Jesus, and of hu- 
man happiness, . 

I am well aware that a great many questions are 
asked, at the present day, respecting the Sabbath. It 
is asked, “if we are required to consider our Sun- 
day, or the Lord’s day, so called, as sacred and holy 
time?” Again, it is asked, ‘Do we keep for the 
Sabbath the same day of the week which the an- 
cient Hebrews did, by divine command? and if not, 
by what authority has this boy day been changed? 
and how shall we regard the Sabbath, in this age of 
Gospel light?” ba 

ithout promising to answer all these inquiries, 
and many others which might be made, I desire to 
offer a few thoughts upon this important subject. 
Ist. 1 can truly say, that ‘for one,” I wish to con- 
sider the Sabbath as holy time; and I would speak 
of it as something sacred. Yes, it is sacred to man. 
It is a blessed day for us,—it is adapted to our wants, 
—it was ordained of Heaven for our good,—and 
therefere the Savior has said, ‘The Sabbath was 
made for man.” Itis admitted, I helieve, by all, 
that it is actually necessary that man should have as 
much as one-seventh part of time, or one day in 
seven, to res* from the toils, the cares, and the per- 
plexities of his laborious life,—and to contemplate 
upon divine things—to consider more than ever his 
own being and his duties—his relation to his Crea- 
tor and his fellow creatures—and to study that wort 
of life which speaks of all those great truths which 
relate to his highest interests and his eternal destiny. 
I know that some would have us spend one-seventh 
of each day in these heavenly pursuits. Very well; 
let one-seventh of each working day ‘be spent in 
feeding the soul with ‘ knowledge and understand- 
ing,” and in the necessary business meetings, and 
still, as God has made us social and religious beings, 
we shall need our Sabbath just as much, as we are 
now circumstanced, for social and religious meet- 
ings. There will then be about five-sevenths of time 
left, which is certainly enough for industry to pro- 
vide for all our physical wants. ‘The best argument 
in the world, therefore, that the Sabbath is of Di- 
vine appointment, is because man actually needs it; 
fur Heaven has ordained all that man needs, And 
we do not generally hear the most covetous com- 
— that Sunday comes too soon. For he feels and 
nows it is for his good that the Law of God and 
the common consent of society, have set apart one 
day in each week for rest. He realizes the benefit 
of the Sabbath, even if he pretends, at the same 
time, to have no regard for the day. 

Sunday, as observed by Christians in our land, is 

greatly blessed to the good of society. So,sensible 


of this fact, are our friends and neighbors who have | I 


travelled to the distant west, that their general com- 
plaint bas been, that in those new countries the sa- 
cred institution of the Sabbath is not so well observ- 
ed, and they have not that social order in their soci- 
ety as in New England. And let this boly day be 
entirely disregarded here—and what a change we 
should see! what a revolution,—and what a break- 
ing up in community would follow at once!! Such 
a change I do not, now, wish to see. 

Again; we reverence the day which cave birth to 
our country’s freedom,—and shall we not revere the 
day which gave birth to immortal freedom through 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead? We 
speak of our civil institutions as something sacred; 
and shall we hesitate to think and speak of the Lord’s 
day, or the Christian Sabbath, on which Jesus tri- 
umphed over death and the grave, leading ‘ captivi- 
ty captive,” and gave the richest of Heaven’s gifts 
to dying men—this day, which High Heaven rejoi- 
ced in and sanctified to our good,—shall we hesitate 
to 1g and speak of it as most sacred and holy to 


man 

We allow that the day for a Sabbath has been 
changed; and | rejoice in it. Lam glad we do not 
keep the Jewish Sabbath; for we are not Jews. Our 
blessed Savior—the anointed Jesus, is ‘‘ Lord even 
of the Sabbath day,” and I rejoice in following the 
example of his disciples in observing a day in com- 
memoration of his GLorious Resurrection. 
_ But from a consideration of the necessity and util- 
ity of the Sabbath, alone, we should come to the 
conclusion that we are hound to obey the fourth 
command as well as the Jews, and, ** Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” Let this day ever be 
sacred, then, to our rest, as the time sanctified of 
Heaven. God our Savior has blessed it, and it shall 
be blessed. Sunday is an oasis in the desert; it is a 
resting place on our toilsome way. And here, let 


Let us, on this day, lay azide the dusty garments,— 
unloose the heavy burdens, and rest on our weari- 
some way, for surely do we need it. Many days, 
perhaps, have been spent in almost fruitless labor,— 
and perchance we have often fainted upon the high- 
way of life,—let us rest then; rest, not like the 
stagnant pool; but in cheerful obedience,—not in 
slothfulness; but rest in the servivice of God, and of 
humanity. Rest from our worldly cares; and ahove 
all, let us rest from the service of sin, and labor 
earnestly and faithfully in the cause of Heaven and 
of human happiness. Such labor gives ‘Rest to the 
soul.” It is holy time, and let our deeds be holy. 
We have been slaves to sin long enough; let us now 
rest in Jesus, and he will make us “ free indeed.” 
Rest from toil and evil. This is the “ Lord’s day,” 
and let us be about our Master’s business; There- 
fore, ‘ Gird up the loins of the mind,’ and make 
this day one of sacred activity; ‘‘ and‘ye shall find 
rest to your souls.” So Jesus has taught us. [See 
Matt. chap. xi. from verse 28, to chap. xii. verse 12.] 
But enough for the present. 
Calais, Vt. 


(Original. ) 
A Correction. 

Br, Battov,—When [ sent you the letter of ‘ J. 
Flint,” of Albany, a few weeks since, for publica- 
tion, I was aware it contained ‘some inaccuracies 
of statement,” and so said in my remarks appended 
to it, at. the time; and that a wrong impression, so 
far as I am personally concerned, would be conveyed 
to the readers of the Watchman, legitimately from 
the face of that letter, But I did not then regard 
the facts concealed, of sufficient importance to make 
a formal correction of the letter, or to withhold it 
from the public, to whom I considered it due, as an 
expression of the views of many of the professed 
friends of our faith and doctrine, on the subject of a 
* free Gospel.” 

And | would not now presume to lumber the col- 
umus of the Watchman with any further notice of 
those letters which have appeared over the signa- 
ture of “J. Flint,” in which | am_ personally impli- 
cated, were it not for the fact that many of our 
friends, and | know not but all the readers of the 
Watchman, save those who are acquainted with the 
circumstances, regard the «matter as a very serious 
affair, in the light in whieh it now stands before the 
public,—and necessarily consider me unfortunately 
situated, to say the least, in Tae can in whic 
those letters have placed me. ith this considera- 
tion, I claim to be heard, this once, in self-defence. 

I find that some of our ministering brethren are 
disposed to blame you as well as myself for the pub- 
lication of those letzers. But whatever blame is at- 
tached to the publication of the first one of those 
letters, I desire that it may all be charged to me. 
Let no one else suffer on that account. “I take the 
responsibility.” And I wish it to be understood that 
do not write this article, for the benefit or inform- 
ation of those, who think that ‘no circumstances 
would justify the publication of those letters;’"—nor 
do | write to provoke controversy, for I will have 
none with any person on this subject; but to make a 
brief statement of facts, and thus, in justice to my- 
self and to the readers of the Watchman generally, 
correct the false impressions that have gone with the 
letters above alluded to. 

The facts which should be made public, since the 
appearance of Mr. Flint’s second letter which adds 
injury to insult, are substantially the following: 

After repeated solicitations from the friends in Al- 
bany, through Br. Willey, that [ would preach with 
them a Sabbath, I made an appointment, and preach- 
ed there on the fifth Sabbath in March, 1844. In 
July following, I requested Br. Willey to preach for 
me a Sabbath in Lyndon, assuring bim that I would 
satisfy him for his services, without any reference 
on my part, to the Sabbath [ spent in Albany. He 
replied in these words—that he was owing me a 
Sabbath’s preaching, and would be glad to preach 
for me at Lyndon in consideration of the Sabbath I 
spent in Albany, at his reqiest, and let the friends 
there pay him for my services; to which I, of course, 
assented. (Br. Willey says he does not recollect 
to have made this proposition at that time, but ad- 
mits that he did make it at a subsequent time. Yet 
such is the fact.) He preached for me as [ request- 
ed; and that is the only time that he has ever preach- 
ed for me; or that I have requested him to do so, 
only as he has occasionally happened at my meet- 
ings in Glover, when he has had no appointment of 
his own, and I have invited him, in courtesy, as | 
would any other ministering brother, to preach balf 
of the day. 

I supposed that all was right in relation to this 
matter, till Br. Willey was at my house the latter 
part of the past winter, when [ learned from him 
that the friends in Albany had made him no consid- 
eration for my services. Assuring him at the time, 





us linger on.our journey, and refresh our souls. 
Here,in the cool shade we will rest hol 
bill of Zion, and driok fro ‘her ith gy Acabn 


not disposed to, I then wrote a frien tter, 
him, to Mr, Filpt, whom f then consti an bee! 
orable man, worthy the appellation of brother, 
stating to him the above facts and circumstances, 
and requesting that he and the friends there, would 
make Br. Willey a satisfactory compensation for his 
services, und thereby not only confer a favor, but do 
an aet of justice to a faithful laborer who is worthy 
of his hire. If my memory serves me, I did not even 
intimate in that letter that I was asking any thing for 
myself. I gave Mr. Flint distinctly to understand 
that I had received pay for my services, by a volun- 
tary act of Br. Willey. Yet in the face of that let- 
ter, he charges me with begging a “ donation” for 
myself,—and of treating Br. Willey unjustly !! 

he correctness of the above statement of facts, 
having been substantially admitted by Br. Willey,in 
Presence of Br. Mallory, whatever may be said in 
reply to this article, no one may expect a rejoinder 
from me. [have now written all that I ever shall 
write in relation to this subject. J. W. Forp. 


( Orignnal. ) 
Lines written in an Atbum. 

Why, let me ask, does a gloomy spirit of sadness 
come over our hearts, when we take into our hands 
an Album, to peruse its contents? Why does it 
cause the tear to roll down the cheeks in grief? It 
is because it stirs up within our bosam those feelings 
—those sympathetic feelings of humanity which cou- 
stitute us the noblest work of God. - Yes, how ma- 
ny soul-thrilling and heart-happifying associations 
cluster around our souls as we turn over, one by ove, 
its snowy-white leaves. On this side of the leaf, we 
behold the signature of one whose smiling counte- 
nance was ever to our hearts a halo of joy and hap- 
piness, pointing us to the beautiful city of friendship; 
‘where the souls of its inmates—its happy occupants 
are ever made to vibrate with extatic pleasure, by 
angelic strains of undying love, On the other side, 
we behold where once rested the hand—the lovely 
hand, of those who once were permitted to join their 
voices with ours, in heavenly accents, while attempt- 
ing to sing ‘“‘ Sweet Home,” or some other favorite 
melody; but now are mouldering in the tomb. Oh! 
then, how precious—how doubly precious, when 
rightly considered, is an Album. By it we are, as it 
were, enabled to bring from some fur distant land, 
or up from the cold grave, seemingly, into our im- 
mediate presence, those whose placid smiles of vir- 
tue and innocence, once made our hearts 'eap with 
joy that cannot be described by beings less inspired 
than angels. O, then, may those—and only those— 
whose hands are put in motion by the pure impulses 
of the heart, leave impressed indelibly upon the un- 
spotted leaves of this sacred volume, the purest and 
most refined thoughts of their souls—the emanations 
of their heart’s purest love. L. Atpricn. 


Reading, Vt. 





(Original. ) 
} Our liability to Err. 

How weak and fallible a creature is man. Lia- 
ble, not only to become the subject of base decep- 
tions from the unfeeling portion of community, but 
liable to be deceived and overcome by the deceptive 
imperfections of his own nature. And hence it is, 
that he has so often broken his good resolutions like 
the passionate apostle, who, after having expressed 
his entire readiness to go with his Lord even to death, 
in an unguarded and petilous moment denied having 
any knowledge of him; and to make his questioner 
believe it, he must needs utter bitter curses and fear- 
ful oaths. But the apostle was not insensible to 
what he had done. For no sooner did the mild and 
piercing look of the pure and lovely Savior catch 
his eye, than he was reminded of their former con- 
versation, which penetrated bis acute sensibility, and 
constrained him immediately to seek the place, where 
he gave vent to the bitter tears of grief and sorrow. 
But the apostle learnt from this incident in his life, 
that it is a necessary ingredient in the Christian char- 
acter, to control or. govern the passions, to accom- 
plish which, requires careful watchfulness and con- 
stant prayer: to which we should all do well to give 
heed. P. Hersey. 


Apvice To Girts.—Do you want a good husband? 
Who that possesses common sense will be seen with 
a female that takes pride in saying she never does 
house work, and cannot hear the sight of a mechan- 
ic? So long as you turn up your noses at honest ia- 
dustry, and take particular pains to tell your friends 
that you are not obliged to work, and know nothing 
about the kitchen, you will be shunned by the best 
portion of young men, who will esteem it a privilegs 
to have you pass by them without uttering a word. 
Your company may be courted—by whom? The 
well fed and dressed penper, and feathered fop, an4 
by them alone. Cease, then, girls, to make fools at 
yourselves. Work more and gabless. Read aud 
study during your leisure hours, and labor to iz.- 





that I would pay him for his services, if they were 


prove your nature. 
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(Original.) 
Essays on the Civil Law.—No. 8. 
BY REV. J. BAKER. 


THE DOCTRINE OF PROTECTION. 


That industry should be protected, is what we all 
believe; how far and by whut means, is a political 
uestion foreign to my subject. Were the laws of 
the land directed to this object, [ for one would re- 
joice; but a little consideration will show us that 
while legislators have constantly amused the people 
with this idea, laws are so made that they merely 
protect By and wealth against industry and agri- 
culture. So true is this, that nothing is more com- 
mon than to hear of the capitalist and the producing 
classes as if they were two races of beings utter! 
distinct; and of the higher and lower classes of so- 
ciety, in which the laborer has the lower grade as- 
signed him as an inferior being! This is a danger- 
ous and a shameful, though a common evil, and is 
supported by law so far as the people will submit to it. 
he common mode of taking. security is a very 
good illustration of legal protection; banks and 
money-loaners being permitted to require the names 
of two or more sureties who have no interest in the 
transaction. These persons, if the principal fails, 
must pay the debt. Now this is manifestly wrong, 
for no one should suffer a risk but him who is a gain- 
er in case of success. The loaner is benefited by 
his interest, but he must run no risk of loss! ‘That 
risk must rest on some of the borrower’s friends, and 
these he must engage as security though they make 
nothing in any case by the transaction, ‘The farmer 
has no one to secure him against a failure, when he 
puts his seed in the ground. ‘The mechanic holds 
no security of his employer. Protection treats the 
human being employed, as a mere piece of machine- 
ry, and at best calls him a hand. Who protects him 
against capital when, after spending years to learn 
his trade, some new invention throws him out of 
employment, and the better machine is hailed as a 
triumph? It benefits the capitalist and ruins the la- 
borer. Industry must make the capitalist secure by 
charters and corporate powers, but who protects in- 
dustry itself? 

The money loaner generally, if a man of wealth, 
will, by some means, get from ten to twenty per cent 
interest on his funds. ‘True, the law would compel 
him to pay it back, but who dares commence a con- 
test where it is money that moves all the operations 
of justice. Once the lender lost his debt for unlaw- 
ful usury, but now the law is such that the man of 
wealth does it with impunity, though it hampers the 
laborer who may wish to put a few dollars of his 
earnings at interest.. The difference between the 
man of small capital and the man of wealth seems 
to be this. The wealthy combine—get a charter and 
issue their notes to three times the amount of their 
capital, and for their notes—their promises to pay— 
they draw interest. The man of small means issues 
his “* promise to pay,” and for this privilege he pays 
interest; and if he pays not, his property may be 
siezed and sold, though the banker’s property cannot 
be touched, in case of bank failure. 

Perhaps the reader begins to feel alarmed lest the 
writer is about to come outa party politician; but 
his fears are groundless. I have long reed and lis- 
tened to the loud professions of love for the people 
which all parties use so freely; and I find that in the 
end it isa mere entreaty for the people to elevate 
some sterling, people-loving lawyer into an office 
with a fat salary; and that the people are both cajoled 
and laughed at by their political Jeaders. This re- 
mark ought not te give offence, but if the reader 
does tot believe it, let him at least laugh at it for its 
novelty, for it is certainly sus generis; still I fancy 
that our warmest party zealots have long occasion- 
ally mistrusted that the facts are as I now state them. 
_ Phe most false of the ridiculous farcical profess- 
ions of protection, is when we are told that our 
courts of justice will protect the poor. As well 
might a shearer be called a protector of sheep; for 
no man has any business to ask a court for his dues 
unless he can pay the fees. Every step in law is 
atteaded with expense, and hence law merely pro- 
tects the man of will and means against the timid or 
the poor. 

Our laws would give justice, I grant; but who, ex- 
cept the wilful and vindictive, would seek justice 
where it will cost more than he gains? Suppose the 
poor man, who must labor for his daily bread, at- 
tempts to seek protection in a court, and sues a rich 
employer for five dollars. There is first a justice 
court, and he wins,—the other appeals. Now he 
has a lawyer’s bill to pay, and he needs all his earn- 
ings. Ina few months the trial comes on at the 
couaty court. How is he to pay witnesses and at- 
torneys? He raises means, however, and again 
wius, for his demand is just; but the other claims a 


new trial, and again he must wait six months, e 


: o aita . 
an hes chet to his lawyer, and thus 


crowds for fees. ‘The poor man now 
the cost 
with nothing left, and his attorney wins the suit and 
pockets the cash. Thisis protection. I have known 
an actual case where two attorneys took up a suit for 
an heir, ‘who was destitute of funds, but yet had a 
claim on a handsome property. ‘The bargain was, 
they were to have one half they could get, and they 
did win the suit, One half was theirs, for they risk- 
ed the suit. This was all pnblic, and looked upon 
asa fair business transaction; and this is the way 
the poor are protected by law. ‘This is the country 
of equalfrights, just protection, good laws, purely ad- 
ministered! Nor have I drawn fancy sketches, but 
they are pictures of real transactions—transactions 
similar to such as may be witnessed in any court in 
the United States. 

I have known an attorney, who owed a mechanic, 
tell him plainly, on being threatened with a suit, 
that if he prosecuted, it should cost him more than 
he would get, and on second thought the claimant 
saw it surely would bethecase. The attorney could 
manage his own suit with but little cost,—he was 
wilfuband a real artful man, and hence he (the me- 
chanic) compounded as he bestcould. That lawyer 
has been high in political life, is a great patriot and 
belongs to a profession which*the people delight to 
honor. ‘The political press is used for party purpo- 
ses, and hence is under control of these institutions. 
The press is silent, but who is there among us that 
cannot see these evils? : 

To illustrate the nature of legal protection, I will 
relate the following anecdote. A witness who, like 
many other stammerers, always stuttered out his sar- 
casms, thus turning resentment into pity for his in- 
firmity, was detailing in court the circumstances that 
caused a lawsuit between two neighbors. The judge 
perceived that it all sprung from a trifle, and per- 
emptorily asked the man, why he did not advise the 

arties to settle the affair. ‘I di—did,” said the 

onest man; “I told them that if they went to law, 
the sheriffs would get their coats, then the lawyers 
would get their shirts; and if they got into your hon- 
or’s hands, you would ske—ske—skin ’em. 


( Original. ) 
“Do you enjoy Religion?” 





mont Observer is getting to be a very interestin 
concern. 
ter reading the following precious morceau, which I 
copy from that 
copied from the 


A CANDID ANSWER. 
We lately accosted a lady of some three score and ten 


her if she professed to enjoy religion? ‘* No sir,’’ she 
answered, ‘‘{ don’t believe in religion—I am a Uniyer- 
salist.’’ 


Allowing the above story to be true, one thing is 


her religion. She was no Pharisee. She probably 
felt some as did the Publican of old. She did not 
thank God. that she was better than others, 

But how was it with herinterrogator? Was there 
none of the Pharisaic spirit manifested? Judge ye. 

But Universalists do not enjoy religion—here is 
the rub, Well, I for one confess that I do not enjoy 
what our revilers call religion, for I could as soon 
enjoy the tooth-ache as the doctrine of endless mis- 
ery, which is the foundation of all their boasted re- 
ligion. But how do they wish us to understand 
them, when they ask the question—‘ Do you enjo 
religion?” Do they mean that religion carries wit 
it its enjoyment? If so, this 1s just what we contend 
for. This is Universalism. I[f they do not mean 
this, will they tell us what they do mean? and then 
we shall know better how to answer them. But, the 
rule I have adopted—when the question is asked, 
Do you enjoy religion?—is, ‘‘ Yes, when | practice 
it.” This answer serves as a cutting rebuke to their 
arrogance, and it places religion in its true light. It 
teaches them that if they have any religion to brag 
of, iet them show it by their works; aad that reli- 
gion is not so much athing of the head—a passion 
telt—a formality, or an unfathomable mystery, as it 
is a subject whieh may be reduced to practice, and 
takes hold of our daily walk and intercourse with 
the world—which teaches us to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their affiictions, and to stand aloof 
from the allurements of the world. This is what 
St. James calls religion; and when we live in ac- 
cordance with these principles, we enjoy religion. 
This enjoyment the world can neither give nor take 
away. E. B 

Swanton, Vt. 


. . . 





- Outward comforts are like the rotten twigs of a 
tree; they may be touched, but if they are trusted 





witnesses call for their pay, 


and the attorney, seeing 


eh'G rested upon, they will certainly deceive and 
us. , 








Br. Battov,—lIt is evidently a fact, that the Ver- 

Of this, I think, you will be convinced af- 

yee original however;—it is 
orning Star. 


years in a family where we were visiting, and inquired of 


clear, the old lady did not feel disposed to boast of 


For the Youngs Fotks. 


Hymn for Children. 
Arrn—Away with Melancholy. 

When evening dews are falling, 
And starry shapes are seen, 
And voices sweet are calling, 
And twilight all serene 
Spreads her dim mantle o’er us, 
And fills our souls with love, 
And radiant stars a chorus 
Are hymning from above ,— 
We come te thee our Father 
In deep solemnity, 
Around thy throne we gather, 
And offer praise to Thee. 





When Night’s grim shades are flying 
Before the eye of day, 

And midnight forms are dying, 
And darkness steals away, — 
When earth in light and gladness 
Reflects her Maker's love, 

And not a note of sadness, 
Comes to us from above,— 

We come to Thee our Father, 
In deep solemnity, 

Around thy Throne we gather, 
And offer praise to Thee. 





(From the Gospel Teacher.) 
“ Be Courteous.” 


Do children know that the Bible commands us to 
be “ courteous *—that is, to be civil and polite? Ir 
certainly does, and I will tell you where. Just look 
in the first epistle of Peter, third chapter, and at the 
eighth verse. [hope you will all turn to that verse 
in your Bibles. Now it seems to me that mavy 
children have never seen that passage, nor thought 
that a arm was necessary or of any importance 
at ali. So many of them are rude, and uncivil, and 
sulky, and sullen; so many are crusty, and ugly, and 
cross, and fiery; so many are bearish, and doggish, 
and boarish, with a good many other ’ishes of like 
sort, that I think there is a pretty general ignorance 
of what is the duty of children—especially Christian 
children, in regard to manner: that they ought to be 
mild, and pleasant, and good tempered; to be gentle, 
and civil, and polite; to be lamb-like, and good-hu- 
mored, and courteous. 

This last description of manner is the proper one 
for every child to practice. ‘Theré*is a great plenty 
of reasons for it. Let us try some of them. 

1. The best reason is, that God has commanded it. 
See the passage mentioned above; which was writ- 
ten by Peter, one of the apostles or messengers of 
the blessed Savior, who again was the Son and Sent 
of God. ‘There it is—** Be courteous.” 1s any child 
ready to say now that it makes no difference wheth- 
er he is*polite or not? Is any willing to aet as if he 
did not care for what God says? 1 know no one de- 
sires this: then I have only to say, ‘* Be courteous” 
—be civil—be polite. ; 

2. Another reason is, that your parents will be 
better pleased with the courtesy than if you were 
rude and uneivil. And you know it is your duty to 
please your parents: you are commanded to honor 
them, and if that were not the case; you owe them 
so much for their kindness, that it would be a very 
little return indeed to try to please them. ‘The best 
you can do in this respect would be ~ like giving 
a mana penny for a whole house-full of money. 
‘¢ Be courteous,” then, to please your parents. 

$. Courtesy will not only please your parents, but 
every one else. No one likes to see a child who, 
when asked a question, gives an answer “as short 
as pie-crust,” with a tone as snappish as a lobster, 
and a look as sour as a lemon. No one admires a 
child who when asked or advised to do or not to do 
a thing replies, with a grunt like a hog’s, ‘1 will,” 
or “I won’t;” “1 shall,” or “I shan’t:” one whose 
manners show that he cares for no one but himself, 
and that he would rather appear like the rough, un- 
amiable bear, than the mild and gentle lamb—the 
best emblem of the blessed Redeemer! I say no 
one likes such children—do you? If not, then “ Be 
courteous,” that your acquaintances may be pleased 
with you: nay, that you may be pleased with your- 
self. 

4, You will likely be better children in other re- 
spects, if you will “be courteous,” than if not so. 
ad children care nothing for manners; and if you 
are unmannerly, they will seek your company, and 
you will find it difficult to keep clear from them. If 
you once ‘go in the way with them,” you know the 
consequences—that you will bid farewell to good- 
ness, and peace, and happiness, so long as you live, 
or at least, s0 long as you copy their ways, On the 
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5. You like every one to be courteous'to you; do 
you not? You would rather have others s to 
you civilly, than crustily—treat you politely than 
rudely—be good-humored with you than cross, would 
you not? lam sure you would, Do as you would 
wish to be done by—* be courteous.” 

Boys—girls! ‘* Be courteous:” have a kind word 
for your equals, a respectable manner for your pa- 
rents, reverence for the aged, civility forall. Be 
goed tempered, and mild; smiling and good humor- 
ed. Be not like the monkey in your politeness— 
foppish, and farcical, and formal; but like the inno- 
cent lamb—quiet and gentle. Be careful of the feel- 
ings of others; not passionate and revengeful, and 
insolent; but exhibit kindness and love to all, like 
the Lams or Gop—the pure and holy Son or THe 
Supreme. Hl D. 





Love better than Force. 


Should all mankind act on the principle of love, 
this earth would be a paradise. But too many 
think they cannot govern by the simple rule of love, 
and that stronger means must be used; and they but 
half overcome their foe. What is it, in the Savior’s 
character, that endears him to all, but the spirit of 
Love, Forgiveness, and Humility. While doing the 
will of Him that sent him, these excellent traits were 
always visible in his character. He was tempted in 
all points as we are, and yet he was the same meek 
and loving Jesus! In his sufferings and death, we 
see, likewise, this spirit manifested. Even while 
his cruel perpeouters were around him, he forgave 
them all! What could those, who are trying to 
raise the inebriate, gain, by force. Men tried , 
ago, to compel him to be sober, and could not. Stil 
Intemperance lingered around its victims. But 
thanks be to those men who have taken hold with 
fresh zeal, and are actuated by love! Who speak 
kindly to the inebriate, and take him by the hand 
and treat him asa brother! Before, he thought no 
one pitied him, no one cared for him. Treat him 
kindly, and he will soon look up from his depressed 
state, and find thera yet is hope. Many persons, 
who, a year ago, were worthless to society, and 
whose deaths were desired by their friends, love has 
restored to peace and happiness! In all these things 
we see the hand of God! It is He who has direct- 
ed them, and if our trust is in Him, the work will 
soon be accomplished. Let all act on the principles 
of love, and each foe will be overcome, Let each 
love his neighbor as himself, and the world will be at 
peace, and happiness will fill each heart.—Ib. 





The folly of Anger. 


What is so foolish as to get angry? A passionate 
man is never master of himself—but his bad feelings 
master him. He is the meanest of slaves. Better a 
thousand times suffer meekly an affront, or an injury, 
than to permit your temper to rise and make a fool 
of yourself, and\excite the laughter of others. Who 
has not seen an angry man rave and storm like a 
fool not knowing what he was about, until he had 
driven away his best friends, and opened the gates 
for a flood of ridicule from his enemies for months 


after? Cease then to get angry—for 


« Rage is sharp, unmanageable evil, 
Preys on itself—is a devoted foe 
To trath and virtue.” 





A Goon Examrpie.—A — was once tempted by 
some of his companions, to pluck some ripe cherries 
a tree which his father had forbidden him to 
touch. 

** You need not be afraid,” said they, “ for if your 
father should find owt that you had them, he is so 
kind that he will not hurt you.” 

“That is the reason,” replied the boy, “why I 
would not tquch them. It is true my father may not 
hurt me; yet my disobedience, I know, would hurt 
my father; and that would be worse to me than any- 
thing else.’ 

Was not this an excellent reason? 





Expressing One’s Frexing.—Some boarding- 
school misses, accompanied by their governess, were 
one day lately walking in a garden, when one of the 
young ladies, stooping over a bed of wall-flowers, 
exclaimed to her companions that it had the sweet- 
est smell she ever felt. 

** How can you be so vulgar,” said the governess; 
“ean you feel a smell? Is it hard-or soft, pray?” 

A few minutes afterwards, the governess stumbled 
and fell; her pupils assisted her to rise, hoping she 
was not hurt. 

“Tam afraid,” she said, ‘that I have,sprained 
thy wrist—I feel ‘a great a te 

fs ir hardor soft;'ma’am? ” detdurély asked the 
young lady. watt jiswol to .198ttt 
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4. God is the same, or immutable in his threatenings. 
He has declared that he ‘* will by no means clear the 
guilty *—that ‘though band join in hand the wicked 
shall not be unpunished.”’—Exodus xxsiv. 7; Prov. xi. 
21. The reason is because as his love to virtue and 
d is unalterable, so from his very nature, he is 








The Immutability of God.—No. 1, 


As the power, wisdom and goodness of God are most 
frequently the subjects of our meditation, I am inclined 
to believe, that we think less upon his other attributes, 
than, in reason, we ought to think: especially upon his 
immutability : and, yet, a moment’s reflection will dis- 
cover to us, that it is this very perfection which gives 
complete energy and permanence to all the other divine 
attributes, 

Therefore, in order that this article may not be entire- 
ly useless, let us endeavor to ascertain in what respect 
the Almighty must be of one mind, or immutable. And 
may this subject so i t writer, printer and reader, 
that we shall all be influenced for the better in practical 
life. 

1, I remark, that God changes not his laws, promises 

or threatening in the counsels and purposes of his will. 
The reason of this must be obvious—It is, because hav- 
ing all power and all knowledge, he can never resolve 
upon any thing impossible, or unreasonable to be accom- 
plished. Finite beings are often obliged to change their 
plans and purposes; because they frequently find it im- 
possible to finish what they begin, or unreasonable to 
pursue their first intention. But God having all things in 
his power, and comprehending all things in his prescience, 
can by no force be overruled, by no surprise or unexpect- 
ed accident be prevented, by no unforeseen alteration in 
the reason of things, be himself changed in his purposes. 
** The counsel of the Lord standeth forever—He is in 
one mind and who can turn him? ’’—Ps. xxxiii. 11. Job 
xxiii, 13. 
2. God is unchangeable in his laws: that is, in the 
uniform design of all his commandments. Herein he is 
altogether immutable; because these laws are adapted 
to our natures, founded on the eternal difference between 
good and evil, and flowing forth from the divine mind, 
they always tend to the same salutary end, the order, 
peace, and happiness of the whole creation. Of these 
** the law of Nature was the first institution,—the law 
of Moses the figurative representation, and the Gospel 
of Christ, or the law of Liberty the perfection.’? This 
law requires supreme love to God and universal love to 
man, And it will eternally require it; nor can it be sat- 
isfied or obeyed, until the perfection of the law is seen 
in the conversion of every soul. To this end says Jesus 
—‘‘It is easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one 
tittle of the law to fail.’’ 

3. God changeth not in his promises. Hence Paul de- 
clares to the Corinthians, that ‘* All the promises of God 
in Christ are yea, and in him amen.’’ And the reason 
is, because his promises ate founded upon such grounds 
as cannot be altered; even upon the fixed and immutable 
designs of an all-wise Providence. Thus the apostle 
saith concerning the promise made to Abraham—*‘ God, 
because he could sware by no greater, sware by himself, 
confirming it by an oath, to show unto the heirs of pro- 
mise the immutability of his counsel.’? And again— 
** God is not a man that he should lie, neither the son of 
man that he should repent; hath he said, and shall he 
not do it? or hath he spoken, and shall he not make it 
good?’’ The reader will readily and correctly mfer 
from the passages cited, that our faith is not the cause 
of the truth of God’s promises, nor the foundation of 
their immutability. They are true independeat of our 
belief ; and they who believe them are blessed with 
faithful Abraham. I am far from believing, however, 
though the promises of God are immutable and sure of 
being fulfilled, that man is a passive instrument in the 
hands of God—that God’s promises will be fulfilled upon 
his head, and he remain unreconciled, unwilling, or in 
ignorance of truth and duty. That a certain state or 
condition of the mind is necessary in order to experience 
salvation, I readily grant, and should the reader call this 
a conditional salvation, I reply, it is a condition, which 
in all things is well ordered and sure of being complied 
with : for God is the ultimate and ditecting cause; and 
in this sense, Paul says of believers—‘‘ We are his work- 
manship, created in Christ Jesus unto, good works, which 
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irreconcilable to vice and profaneness. But while he is 
opposed to vice in all its forms, he loves the sinner, and 
chastises ‘* for our profit that we might be partakers of 
his holiness.’? ‘*Now no chastening for the present 
seemeth to be joyous, but grievous; nevertheless after- 
ward it yieldeth the peaceable fruit of righteousness un- 
to them which are exercised thereby.’’? Heb. xii, 11. 
No testimony can be plainer than this. We here learn 
the great design of Heaven’s chastisements: it is to 
humble the sinner that he may be exalted—it is to wound 
that he may make whole—it is one of the means to turn 
him away from iniquity, and to make him partaker of 
God’s holiness. While the design of God’s chastisements 
is thus clearly expressed by the apostle, let the reader 
remember, that he was inspired thus to speak, by that 
God who changeth not—who never punishes but with 
the paternal design of that futher who chastens the son 
in whom he delighteth.—Prov. iii. 11, 12. 

In my next I shall consider some of the practical uses 
to be made of God’s immutability. L. H. T. 





Quarterly and Review, for July, 1845. 

The 3d No. Vol. Il. of this able and deeply interesting 
publication is received, and as usual with it, contains la- 
bored and valuable articles. The first article, (20th in 
the order of the work,) entitled, ‘* Philosophy and The- 
ology,’ over the signature ‘“*T,§.K.,’? is very well 
written, and ‘evinces the working of a clear, vigorous, 
and devoutly inclined intellect. Unless we are deceived, 
this article reflects the fair image of our departed bro- 
ther Kina, coming from the pen of his son, Tuomas 
Srar Kina, of Charleston, Mass. It makes 28 pages, 
and is creditable to its youthful author. 

The next, ‘‘ Infidelity and Religion,’’ is poetry, and 
we need only say that it was written by Mrs. C. M. 
Sawyenry to ensure a favorable judgment on all hands, 

Then comes the main communication of this number, 
sheaded, ‘The Effect of our present Character on our 
future State ’’—an exceedingly cogent and powerful: ar- 
gument, of 40 pages! so long, as to be fatiguing, we 
fear, to some readers. So far as we may presume to 
form an opinion from one perusal, the writer feels justifi. 
ed in warmly commending this article. It is regarded as 
the soundest and best we recollect to have seen on the 
subject here discussed. It abounds with strong and plain 
reasoning—presents truths in a strait-forward, common- 
sense manner. Its general chain of argument comports 
with the long cherished views of the writer of this no- 
tice, and, of course, is believed to. be irrefutable and 
scriptural. That it is not too perfect and luminous to be 
above the reach of ingenious and plausible objections, or 
even the quibbles of sophistry, is readily conceded. But, 
that the golden chain of reason and truth which consti- 
tutes the substance of the. communication, will never be 
fairly seized and broken, we are just as certain,.as that 
man has a present, and will have a future existence. We 
must suggest to the talented author, W. M. Fernnauon, 
that we think he might have subserved bothhis own 
credit and the interest of the Quarterly, quite as well, 
by writing less voluminously for one number. Perhaps 
this opinion is erroneous however. Let the article be 
read and re-read with attention, candor, and teachable- 
ness. 

The next article is called, ‘‘ Sir Philip Sydaey,’’ and 
makes 21 pages. We need only remark that, it is from 
the pen of Br. E. H. Carin, and the recommendation 
will be ample with the admirers of similar productions. 
It would be the harder task for him to write something 
trite and uninteresting. Our limited reading forbids the 
expression of individual opinion in this case. Weare 
not versed in Sydneyan literature and ‘‘ transition-state ’’ 
history. 

The last piece, save ‘* Literary Notices,’’ was furnish- 
ed by Br. H. Baxxov, or, as the familiar name is, ‘‘ fa~ 
ther Ballou.”? The title of the article of 8 or 9.pages, 
is, ‘* Relation of our Present Character.to.the Future,”’ 
being an essay on six lines of Dr, Channing’s work, Vo. 
4—p. 161,, The object is, to refuse. what the Doster 
says, and make out that our present. characters de.not: 








God hath before ordained that we should walk in them.” 


effect our condition in the future state. The article is 
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written in the venerable author's clear and logical styie. 
Whatever may be our opinion of his peculiar views, we 
read his productions with much interest. Much as is said 
by some sboat bis “old age, his infirmities’? &c., he 
never, in his palmiest days, wrote with more force and 
accuracy. Many will doubtless sympathise with him m 
hie conclusions. Candor compels us to say, however, 
that we have no evidence that the learned doctor, ‘* the 
most eminent theologian and scholar,’’ meant by the 
phrase ‘our present minds,’’ what an over-strained, di- 
versified ingenuity has presumed he did. But, be that as 
it may, the review of the brief extract from Channing, 
by one so eminent in our denomination, is entitled to 
careful attention. 
Of the “ Literary Notices’® we need not here speak. 
It will be seen, that the present No. of the Quarterly 
is interesting and valuable. It is a lamentable consider- 
ation that the work is not generously patronised. Could 
our recommendation add to its merits or popularity, it 
would be lavishly bestowed. Ifa friendly suggestion 
would look well from so humble a source, the work 
would, on the whole be more interesting, were some arti- 
cles less protracted,—especially those which are not 
strictly of a religious character. Let all writers con- 
dense, rather than to design to multiply pages! and let 
us all endeavor to extend the circulation of this valuable 
work. R. S. 
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Carry your Principles out in Practice. 


By principles, in the sense we design to use the term 
fn this article, we mean the foundation truths and rules 
of Christianity. Every branch of real science has its 
self-evident, or demonstrable, general truths; so has 
the Christian system. Some of its first principles are as 
follows. There is an intelligent, great first cause, or 
Creator. His nature is perfect goodness, benevolence 
or love. He is the Father of the human race. All man- 
kind constitufe one grand brotherhood. The entire aim 
of the Divine Being is the promotion of the greatest 
good or enjoyment of all his creatures, by imparting to 
them a knowledge of the truth and rendering them pure 
and holy in disposition and character. The gospel of 
Jesus Christ reveals the true nature and character of 
our heavenly Father. The spirit of “‘ peace and good 
will’? or kindness to all men, pervades the entire Chris- 
tian system. Love your enemies; bless them that curse 
you; do good to them that hate you; pray for them that 
despitefully use you and persecute you, that ye may be 
{characteristically] the children of your Father in hea- 
ven, is the grand, indispensable rule of Christian con- 
duct. 

Such are some of the fundamental principles of the 
gospel. But how little is thought, at the present day, 
of carrying them out in practice in our daily mtercourse 
with our fellow men—even by professing Christians! 
How poorly does the practice of the world correspond 
with the spirit and precepts of Christ's inimitable sermon 
on the Mount! How often does it happen, even when 
we begin in the spirit of love, and resolve to practice 
the law of kindness, that our confidence in gospel prin- 
ciples, degenerates—we give up “‘ moral suason’’—re- 
linquish the sword of truth,—grasp the carnal weapon, 
_ and yield ourselves up to the direction of the animal na- 
ture. Moral Reformers grow impatient, when they be- 
hold that the work of reform goes but slowly on. They 
rave, and drive, and threaten. The weapons of reason, 
truth and love are laid aside—the Savior with his exalt- 
ed principles and spotless example, is forgotten—a spirit 
of malignant vindictiveness is cherished, and the weap- 
ons of coercion and destruction are enlisted to crown the 
victory of a work which love began! O, the weakness, 
of peor human nature! When will men learn to exer- 
cise confidence enough in God, and in His appointed 
means for human improvement and preservation, to use 
His means, and continue and persevere in the use of 
them. How truly may it be said, of the people of the 
present age, in the language of an ancient prophet, **For 
my people have committed two evils; they have forsak- 
en me the fountain of living waters, and have hewed 
out to themselves cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold 
no water.’’ 

Parents afe endeavoring to Jessen the strength and 
activity of the combativeness and destructiveness of their 
children, by appliances of provoking words and fiaggel- 
lations, which seem only to excite these organs to great- 





er activity, and hush benevolence and conscientiousness 
into humble submission. Christians are dealing ‘* dam- 
nation round the land,’’ to repress the violence of the 
pent-up fires of unholy passions—trying to purify the 
heart by terror, and fill it with love to God by uttering 
thundering denunciations of his infinite wrath! Legisla- 
tors are endeavoring to prevent crimes, by capital pun- 
ishment and rigorous, cruel inflictions, which serve but 
to sear and harden all the better feelings of humanity 
and stimulate the animal propensities to unwonted ac- 
tivity. 

These things are all anti-christian and wrong. Gospel 
principles should be practiced—principles of peace and 
good willto men. Parents should, in all mildness and 
affection, make their appliances to the moral feelings of 
their children—-excite benevolence, conscientiousness, 
hope, love of approbation, &c., while they endeaver to 
remove those causes of excitement from the already over- 
active organs of combativeness, destructiveness and ac- 
quisitiveness. 

Christians should endeavor to save the minds of men, 
by enlightening them with the éruth—not with fictions of 
wrath and wo—but by inspiring them with confidence in 
the benignity of God—with faith in the power of the 
gospel and the all-conquering and purifying efficacy of 
kindness to win the. heart to the love and practice of 
virtue, and give protection and safety to its possessor. 
They should turn the imaginations of men away from 
fancied scenes of distress, cruelty and horror, to the fair 
climes of love, and peace, and ineffable delight. They 
should draw sinners back to the Father.by words of love, 
instead of endeavoring to drive them to irksome duty by 
the fear of hell. They should endeavor to make all 
happy—to remove the obstacles from the path of un- 
righteousness and take away the inducements to commit 
sin. 

Legislators should reform our Prison Discipline. Our 
Penitentiaries should be places of moral instruction, 
penitence and reformation. Convicts should be human- 
ized and Christianized by the light of truth and mani- 
festations of kindness, rather than brutalized by rigo- 
rous inflictions and harsh treatment. Under the present 
system, it is to be feared that undergoing the process of 
prison discipline tends to harden and benumb the moral 
feelings, rendering them still more insensible and inac- 
tive than they were before; while it destroys the crimin- 
al’s confidence in his fellow beings—makes him believe 
that they are his enemies, and arms him with a spirit of 
hatred to the world. He has no feeling of respect for 
himself, nor regard for mankind. He feels himself an 
outcast from society, and destitute of all hope of regain- 
ing his former reputation. He is, therefore, better pre- 
pared than ever for deeds of darkness and rapine. 

Society, to be Christian, should not be vindictive; and 
while it confines and punishes criminals, these criminals 
should be made to realize that it does not rejoice in their 
sufferings, but is rather sorry for the necessity of incar- 
ceration. It should endeavor to instruct and cultivate 
them in such a manner as to render more active the mor- 
al sentiments and give them, if possible, the balance of 
power over the propensities. It should, as far as possi- 
ble, remove temptations. It should hold out encourage- 
ments to reformation. 

In fine, the principles of Christianity should be thor- 
oughly carried out in practice, in the family and social 
circle—in the pulpit—in the treatment of criminals, and 
in all the ramifications of social intercourse and civil 
duties. Then woyld’ our earth become a Paradise in- 
deed—a ‘* Heaven begun below.” 





What is the Justice of God? 

Rev. Mr. Royce has defined it to be, the unfolding of 
God's love. We regard this idea as being true, as fur 
it goes, yet we think, it is not sufficiently accurate, as a 
definition of divine justice. All the divine operations are 
but the unfolding of his love. This would seem to con- 
found justice and mercy. It appears to our mind, that 
the term justice is always used with reference to the ideas 
of right and wrong. Justice, then, in all cases, is but 
the rule of right prescribed by goodness, or love; or, it 
is the decision of the mind as to what is right, when in- 
fluenced alone by pure benevolence. Because, the Di- 
vine Being is always disposed to decide correctly as to 
what is right, and what is wrong, moved entirely by love 





or goodness, and because he always does right, there-| 


fore, he is a God of justice. Mercy, we regard, as the 
feeling or disposition ot love toward the objects of its 
exercise, when they are ina state of suffering or want. 
If the above views of justice and mercy as attributes 
of God, are incorrect, let some one else give his views. 





Congregational Belief. 

At.a late meeting of the Congregational Ministers and 
Churches of the State of Vermont in general Convention, 
the following was adopted as the 2d article of the Con- 
stitution of that body, 


‘*Art. Il. The General Convention receive as articles 
of faith the doctrmes of Christianity as they are gene- 
ally expressed in the ‘Assembly’s Shorter Catechism’: 
these doctrines are understood by us to be those, which 
from the beginning have been generally embraced by the 
Coenen Churches of Vermont and New Eng- 
and,’’ 


We publish the above to let our readers know the 
ground of faith on which the Congregationalists stand. 
For years past, many of this order have been engaged in 
endeavoring to dodge the Calvinistic doctrine of ** elec- 
tion and reprobation’*—even their clergy, generally 
have preached a sort of Armenio-Calvinism. They have 
seemed to avoid, studiously, the proclamation of the 
seatiment, *‘ God haa decreed whatever comes to pass’’ 
—yet this is the doctrine,of the, Catechism. They have 
kept out of sight that part of the Catechism, which says 
that God from all eternity elected a part of mankind to 
be saved through a Redeemer, without any foresight of 
faith, repentance, good works or any conditions on the 
part of the creature moving him thereto. They have 
white-washed over ‘‘ the horrible decree’’ in such a man- 
ner as to make people believe that there was little or no 
differance between them and the Methodists. We are glad 
to see them appear in their true colors, so that we and 
others may know where to find them; and we sincerely 
hope, we shall hear no more about its being possible for 
all to be saved, until they show us how it is possible for 
those to be saved whom God never elected to be saved. 
If God from all eternity elected a certain part of the 
fallen race of Adam to be saved by grace ,not being moved 
thus to elect by anything foreseen in the creature, and 
did not elect the rest; but passed them by, we ask how 
can those be saved whom God passed by, or did not 
choose to save ? 





Universalist Miscellany, No. 1, Vol. 3. 

This pleasant and beautiful work continues to pros- 
per, and abound in useful and instructive articles. ‘The 
present number, treating of ‘‘ The Christian name and 
Christian Liberty,’’ by the Editor, Br. O. A. Skinner; 
‘* Christian Ministry,’’ by Br. E. G. Brooks; ‘* Our Pris- 
ons,”’ by Julia A. Fletcher; ** Criticism on 2 Thess. ii. 
11, 12,’* by Br. 8. R. Skinner; ** Moral Glory,”’ Br. T. 
J. Sawyer; ‘‘An Argument from the Bible, for Capital 
Punishment,’’ by Br. H. Ballou, 2nd, besides others of 
interest, fully sustains the well known character of the 
Miscellany. R. 8. 





Paige’s Commentary. 

We have received the second volume of this valuable 
work. It contains 414 pages of fine print in the style of 
Barnes’s Notes. We have not, as yet, found time to ex- 
amine this volume much, and hence cannot give an opin- 
ion of its merits as a commentary; but judging fiom the 
first volume ‘and from the commendation of others, we 
think it will prove highly useful. The American Trav- 
eller, a Boston paper opposed to our views, bears the 
following testimony concerning it. 


‘*This is a Universalist Commentary, after the style, 
inside and out, of Barnes's Notes, though rather neater. 
We have no sympathy with the theology inculcated in 
these volumes, nor can we admit the soundness of many 
interpretations in them; still we feel disposed to do Mr. 
Poige the justice to say, that so far as we have discover- 
ed, there is nothing in his commentary of that personal 
bitterness against those who differ from him, which so 
often defaces controversial and even biblical writings.’’ 

Dr. Lamson, of the Christian Examiner gives similar 
testimony. He says, ‘*The volume of Mr. Paige, just 
published, was evidently prepared with much thought, 
and a very serious spirit, and discovers a love- of truth 
and deep reverence for the Scriptures ,”’ 


Published by B. B. Mussey, Cornhill, Boston. Price, 
$1 per single copy. : 





Dedication. 
A new House of worship was dedicated at East Lemp- 
ster, N. H.. on Thursday, July 10th. Sermon by Br. A. 
A. Miner, of Lowell, Mass. 
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A writer ina late No. of the Vermont Observer, a 
close communion Baptist paper, published at Middlebury 
and edited by Rev. Aarron Angier, discourses on this 
wise :— 7 

‘Probably there has been no medium through which 
infidelity has been embraced, so fruitful as universalism. 
Abner Kneeland himself was once a most popular Univer- 
salist preacher, and himself declared that universalism is 
the stepping stone to infidelity, and that he became an 
atheist by following out the principles of Universalism.”” 


This writer signs himself ** Josephus.’? We swish we 
could think him as faithfaul an historian as was ‘* Jose- 
phus’’ the Jew, but wecannot. ‘‘Josephus’’ says ‘‘prob- 
ably there has been no medium through which infidelity has 
been embraced, so fruitful as Universalism.’’ | We will a- 
gree to name ten men of note who have gone directly from 
Partialism to infidelity without becoming Universalists, 
to every one that he can name who have gone from Uni- 
versalism into infidelity. We know that some minds tend 
to extremes, and hence, when they break uway from 
nursery superstitions and become Unitarians and Univer- 
salists, they tend to fly off in an oppsite direction and 
become disbelievers. Such was Abner Kneeland. He 
was first a Baptist—then a Universalist, and afterwards 
became an infidel. Now why did not this writer state 
that Kneeland was first a Baptist? Will he allow that 
the Calvinism of the Baptists has been afruitfal source of 
Universalism? Kneeland’s case furnishes as much evi- 
dence, that Calvinism is a stepping stone to Universalism, 
as it does that Universalism is a stepping stone to infi- 
delity. 

We do not believe that Keeland ever said or wrote, 
that ‘**he became an atheist by following out the prin- 
ciples of Universalism.”” Weask for proof. ‘‘ Univer- 
salism a stepping stone to infidelity!’” We do not believe 
a word of it. We believe it has saved thousands from 
renouncing christianity, who would otherwise have done 
so. Universalists have writtten and published three able 
works to establish the claims of Christianity. Many in- 
fidels have confessed that the absurdities of Partialism 
drove them into a rejection of Christianity. Robert 
Owen and his son Robert Dale went directly from a be- 
lief in Calvinism,—without going through the medium of 
Universalism—into downright infidelity. Does this prove 
that the doctrine of the Baptists isa stepping stone to 
infidelity ? An hundred similar cases might be mentioned. 
QO. A. Brownson was first a Presbyterian, then a Univer- 
salist,—then an infidel—he next preached among the 
Unitarians, and isnow a Romun Catholic. What does 
this prove about one doctrine being a stepping stone to 
another? We believe more Baptist preachers have come 
over to Universalism, than from any other denomination. 
Of course, according to ** Josephus’s’’ logic, the Baptist 
doctrine must be a stepping stone to Universalism. 

We will add no more, until we hear from ‘* Josephus.”’ 


Another New Paper. 

We ‘have received a prospectus for another monthly 
Univesalist periodical, to be called the Universalist 
Harbinger and Bannér of Love. It isto be published 
at Toledo and Maumee city, Ohio, by George & Coffin- 
berry, Editors aid Proprietors. Each number will con- 
tain thirty-eight large octavo pages, with a printed cover, 
neatly stitched, and afforded at $2,00 per annum in ad- 
vance. Address George & Coffinberry, Toledo, Ohio. 


Removals. 

Br. C. Clarke has removed from the northern part of 
New-Hampshire to Concord, Vt., and wishes to be ad- 
dressed accordingly. Br. Clark and the Society in Con- 
cord have our best wishes for their welfare and prosperity. 
Br. J. D. Pierce, lute of Hartland, Vt., having settled 
with the Universalist Society in Attleboro, Mass., wish- 
es all communications intended for him addressed to No. 
Attleboro, Mass. We wish our good brother much pros- 


perity and happiness in his new location. 
ER 














Arrwar of tHe ‘Batranta.—The British mail 
steamer Britania, Capt. H. Hewitt, left Liverpool 
July 4th, and arrived at Boston on Saturday morning, 
July 17, at 7 o’clock, in a passage of nearly 15 days. 
London and Liverpool papers under date of July 5 
were received. News not highly important. 

The Cambria arrived at Liverpool in 10 days and 
16 hours from Boston, Is not this the quickest pas 
sage ever made? 


Vews Items. 


Tremendous Fire in Mew York. 
On Saturday morning last, a fire broke oat in New 
York which eclipses all the immense conflagrations of 
the season in extent and loss of property. It commenced 
between three and four o’clock in New street and was 
not subdued till 1 o’clock, P.M. It is computed that 
more than 300 buildings have been burnt. The loss.of 
property is variously estimated, at from five to ten mil- 
lions. In one store were 2000 bales of cotton said to 
have been burnt. 
The Journal of Commerce says the whole amount of 
insurance is four to five and half millions, and that the 
Merchants’ Fire and East River companies will fail.— 
14,300 bales cotton, 20,000 chests tea, 4000 hhds. sugar, 
1500 boxes do., 8000 bags coffee, 600 pieces carpeting, 
2000 bbls. and 500 hhds. molasses, and 100,000 Ibs. wool 
are estimated to have been destroyed, and the stock of 
merchants from 75,000 to $300,000, 
According to a proclamation by the mayor, Gen. Sand- 
ford ordered out ihe sixth brigade for the protection of 
the property exposed. Several arrests were made of 
thieves and robbers by the police. 
The loss of life is not fully ascertained. Five persons 
are known to have been killed, instantly. Several in- 
jured persons are in the hospital. 








Arruictinc.—Mr. Williams, of 17th street, left 
his residence on Wednesday morning, to come down 
town, having first agreed to meet his wife in Canal 
street ata certain hour. On her way to meet her 
husband she met his lifeless body, upon a litter, he 
having fallen down on the corner of Hudson and 
Charlton streets, and expired soon after. Her cries 
of grief were heart-rending, and she fainted from 
the violence of her emotions.—N. Y. News. 





For Enetanp.—The royal mail steamer Acadia, 
Capt. Harrison, left Boston on Wednesday for Hali- 
fax and Liverpool, with 107 passengers, and a very 
large mail. Among the passengers are Mr. McLane, 
(aly, three daughters and son,) minister to the 

ourt of St. James, in place of Mr. Everett, recalled, 
and Mr. McHenry Boyd, attache to the legation at 
London. 





Fiery Txsovsanp Dotiars worth or Property 
consumMeD tT Rocnester.—A slip from the Daily 
American, of Rochester, dated at midnight of Tues- 
day, says, that a fire, which broke out in that city 
about two hours previously, and was still raging, 
though subdued, was the most destructive conflagra- 
tion which had occurred in that city for years. It 
commenced in the cabinet shop of Robert W. Bell, 
No. 9 Front street, and spread rapidly throug a range 
of modern buildings, of which that formed a part. 
‘The conflagration was unquestionably the work 
of incendairism. ‘The fire broke out on both sides 
of the street almost at the same time. 
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Suppen Deatus 1n Wasnineton.—Three deaths 
took place on Tuesday from exposure to the sun and 
the drinking to freely of cold water while the per- 
sons referred to were too wuch heated. 





Tue Prosecution against Henrietta Blanchard, at 
New Orleans, for shooting her seducer, has been 
abandoned. He had so far recovered as to make 
himself non est. 





Porsonep.—The guests at one of the honses at the 
Capes of the Delaware, have been generally sicken- 
ed by the use of food prepared in some copper utensil. 
One of them, a son of Mr. Geo. Fales, aged 15 yeurs, 
died in consequence. 





Emteratron to Texas.—The Van Buren (Ark.) 
Intelligencer, of the 28th ult., says: ‘The tide of 
Emigration to Texas this season has aiready com- 
menced ; large numbers, pass through this place on 
their way to that country, and from them we learn 
that the number that will go out this fall will greatly 
exceed that of any other year.” 


Tue Devastation oF Quesec.— The two fires in 
Quebec—one the 28th of May and the other the 28th 
of June—have almost swept that city from the face 
of the earth. In the two fires, at least, 3,000 houses 
were’consumed, and 26,000 persons rendered house- 
less. In the last conflagration 1302 houses were 
burnt and 12 blown up. 








Appointments. 


RIN rere oe 


The Editor will preach in Williston the 4th Sabbath in 


ae 


sa 


Br. John Gregory will preach = on the 4th 
Sunday in July, and lecture on ca punishment at 5 
o’clock. 

Br. V. G. Wheelock appoints to preach at East Calais 
the 4th Sabbath in July. 
Br. R. Streeter is to preach in Tunbridge the 4th Sab- 
bath in July. 
Br. N. C. Hodgdon will preach at Randolph Centre the 
4th Sabbath in July, and every fourth Sabbath in the 
month, until further notice, 
Br. Warren is to preach at East Montpelier on the 4th 
Sunday of July. 
Br. R. Streeter is to preach in Orange the 2d Sabbath 
in August. 
Br. Tabor will preach at Littleton, N. H., the 2d Sab- 
bath in August. = 
Br. H. P. Cutting will preach at. St. Johnsbury the 2d 
Sabbath in August. 


Br. E. C. Payne will preach at Fairfield the 2d Sabbath 
in August. 








Married. 


Rounds. 

In Milton, Mr. Edward J. Peck, of the firm of J. & 
J. H. Peck & Co., Burlington, to Miss Harriet Clark, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Clark, Esq., of Milton. 


— 








Died. 





In Greensboro, July 3d, Laura T. Green, aged 12 
years. 
And hast thou gone, thou lovely one, 
Shall we thee greet no more, 
Until we leave this darksome world 
For a far sunnier shore? 


Thou gav’st to each a parting kiss 
And bad’st them weep no more, 

Bat how can they forget to mourn 
That thy short life is o’er! 


Ah, they will miss thy well known step 
Amid the sammer flowers, 

‘Thy sunny smile, chy gladsome song 
In all their smiling bowers! 


But oh! thy widowed mother dear, 
Who so much grief hath known, 
How she will miss thy loving glance, 

Thy kind and gentle tone! 


And those dear kindred far away 
Beneath a distant sky, 

All deeply they will mourn thee 
And breathe the parting sigh, 


But while they mourn, oh! may they look 
Unto that land of rest, 

Where they will meet their angel one 
Who art thus early blest. 





sensial 
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THE GOLDEN RULE. 


A Weekly Gazette of Odd Fellowship and Popular 
Literature. 


REV. A.C. L. ARNOLD, P. G. EDITOR. 


The new volume of this Weekly Gazette of Odd Fellowship 
will commence om Saturday the 28th of June. ‘The under~ 
signed as sole Proprietor, in conjunction with the Editor, will 
spare no labor or pains to render the Golden Rale worthy of 
the noble Institution in whose philanthropic cause it shall be 
an efficient advocate. It shall contain, from week to week, 2 
complete history of the progress of the Order throughout the 
coanthe giving such an abstract of the “proceedings of the 
Grand Lodge of this and other States as shall meet the ap- 
probation of friends, and eadeavor, by all honorable means, to 
bind closer the three fold cords of Friendship, Love and Truth 
among all its members. 

A General Directory of the Order will be given montbir, 
carefully collected from official sources. Gentlemen of dis- 
tinguished ability, the bright ornaments of the beloved Insti- 
tution to which they are devotecly attached, wiil assist him 
in his labors. 

The department of General Popular Literature will be suck 
as to render the Golden Rule a welcome visitor im the family 
of every member of the Order, whose support we respectfully 
solicit. “ 

The Golden Rule will be printed neatly on fine white paper, 
and delivered to subseribers in this city and Brooklyn at $2,50, 
payable in advance, or 6 cents per week, payable to tho Car- 
riers. it will also be for sale in the principal cities in the 
United States. 

To Mail subscribers, $2a year, in advance. Address post 
paid, E. WINCHESTER , 

Publisher, 24 Ann st.. N. Y. 
IBERATION.—This may certify that I have given my 
son, Samuel Stanford, his tima te act and trade for him- 
self during the remainder of his minority; I shall. neither 
claim his wages nor pay any debts of his contracting after this 
date. JOHN STANFORD. 
Witness, C. S. Coss. 
Albany, June 24th, 1845. 13w 


W IRERATION NOTICE.—This may certify that I have 
L this day sold my son Chancey J. Leathers, his time du- 
ring the remainder of his minority, to act and trade for him- 
selt, and | shall not claimany of his earnings nor be account- 
able for any contracts or debts he — contract after this date. 
Attest, Levi S. Wettinctos, JEWETT LEATHERS. 




















July. 


Lorin E, Broce. - 
Randolph, May 3ist, 1845. 1 Sw 
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“Poetry: 





(From the United States Journal.) 
The Poet’s Grave. 
BY C. D. OF WASHINGTON. 


I marked one lone} ve among 
The mansions oft f ny dead, 

Where slept a humble child of song— 
His notes forever fied, 

Save when their echoes sweetly stole 
Back to the haunts where he 

Poured forth the music of his soul, 
In numbers wild and free. . 

I knew it was the poet’s grave, 
Altho’ no sculptured stone, 

Nor urn, nor broken column gave 
His memory its own. 

Some loved one that had known his worth, 
Unable to do more, 

Had smooth’d the rugged mound of earth, 
And turf’d it greenly o’er. 


The vulgar herd pass’d rudely by 
This lowly place of rest, 

To view the marble piled en high 
Above the rich man’s breast. 

I watch’d that spot ’till twilight eame, 
And thought how I could crave, 

When death came stealing o’er my frame, 
The humble poet’s grave! : 


Then, slowly turning from the scene, 
I saw a stranger tread, 

With quick but cautious step, between 
‘Those dwellings of the dead, 

Until he reach’d the corner by 
The old cathedral nave— 

Not where the famous poets lie— 
Yet lies the poet’s grave! 


I saw him sit that grave beside, 
I saw his greatness flee— 

Lost in the greatness of his pride 
Where genius sleeps, to be! 

Oft had he sought that hallowed ground 
Nor blushed his cheek, to lave 

With sympathetic tears the mound 
Of the poor poet’s grave. 








Miscetlany: 





( Original. ) 
Summer Musings. 
BY MRS. 8S. BROUGHTON. 


It is‘the joyous summer time, and nature is array- 
ed in all her glory.. The woodlands are proudly 
waving their wealth of foliage, and their shadowy 
aisles are vocal with the thousand voices that sound 
the praise of the great Creator. How the bright 
wings flit to and fro among the trembling branches, 
now glancing in the radiant sunlight, now hidden 
amid the green leaves where the unfledged warblers 
wait the watchful love and care of the parent bird. 
What a lesson of confidence might we not learn from 
the winged tenants of the forest. Even we, whose 
proud, aspiring spirits the earth’s wide boundaries 
cannot satisfy ; whose ambition can scarcely be sooth- 
ed by the loudest blast from the brazen trumpet of 
fame ; whose minds soar upward through the illim- 
itable blue, to read the mystic lore of the stars ; and 
descend into the damp caverns of the earth, and the 
pearl-columned grottos of the solemn ocean, to search 
out the secret mysteries of nature. When health and 
prosperity attend, with what conscious pride man 
walks the green earth, and scarcely deigns to ac- 
knowledge the power and supremacy of Him, who 
bowed the blue curtain of ether so gloriously above 
earth’s many hued hills and dells. 

The glad aspirations of reverent devotion are re- 
pressed by the chill breath of avarice ; the strife and 
jar of speculation ; the dark uprisings of envy, and 
malice, and strife ; whose fearful spectres stalk amid 
the sanctified circles of human love and brotherhood. 
Man forgets his brother man, and practically forgets 
his Ged. But when the wing of sorrow shades his 
lot, when sickness with palsying touch wastes his 
buoyant energies, or the cold wreath of death is 
twined around the brow of some idol of affection, 
how the proud heart shrinks in utter helplessness 
and woe. 

He whose thoughts have been wedded to the earth, 
whose morning and evening fancy has been filled 
with the glitter of the shining ore ; how can hecalm- 
ly resign his soul’s idols, and seek consolation in the 

ountain of spiritual love, and truth? How can he 
believe that the ever wakeful love of the Father from 
whom he has been so long estranged, is still watching 
over him for good? Alas his soul is dark. Clouds, and 
shadows overspread his horizon, and shut out from 
kis mental vision the clear beams of love’s eternal 


4 lers, 
spirit, 


sun. O that theglad songs of the» 

i ainsi late. a, sotragand snd. danke 
tional faith. ‘That his eart might Wine back from 
he worldly ‘mazes;'and rest itself confidingly upo n 
the everlasting arms. Every scene in the widespread 
universe teaches the sweet lesson of truth, and love, 
but the human heart goes estray, and loses itself 
amid the dark vapors of selfish passion. Since the 
dawn of time’s first ae the groves of Paradise, 
the same Almighty hand that hung the earth’: her 

Iden balance, to wheel her ceasless circles around 

central orb, has still swayed her. revolutions 
through the azure void. He brings the seasons in 
their beautiful order, and sheds new life and loveli- 
mess upon each returning spring-time. When the 
chill robes of winter have shrouded the sterile plain 
and the fierce blast moans wildly through the naked 
forest ; deep in the hospitable earth he preserves 
by his wisdom the sleeping germ, that is ere long 
destined to aglorious resurrection. The bright mel- 
odious spring-time, the green leaved glory of joyous 
summer, and the garnered treasures of autumn are 
so many evidences of His goodness, who sits upon 
the eternal hills, and dispenses life, and light, and 
happiness to’all the creatures of his boundless love. 
Could we but look beyond the consciousness of our 
own unworthiness, to that free, unlimited grace which 
remembered us in our dark estate, and while we 
were yet sinners sent down the true light from 
heaven to guide our feet through the vale of trials 
and sorrow ; how would the joyous song of grati- 
tude rise on the dewey breath of morning to Him 
who opened the orient lattice, and let down the 
golden sunbeams over the darkness of night. Might 
we not learn from the sweet voiced songsters, to 
put our trust in Him who heareth the ravens cry, 
and giveth the young lions their food? He who 
hath opened his hand and richly provided for 
all our earthly wants, of his own abundant mercy, 
hath opened the gates of the heavenly Jerusa- 
lem, where we may walk by faith beside the clear 
fountain of truth, and drink of that pure river whose 
waters make glad the city of our God. Should we 
give away to despondency because clouds of dark- 
ness visit our sky? Can we not have even the faith 
of a little child, to believe that the glorious sunlight 
is even now beaming on the dark vapory masses, 
soon to dissipate them forever, and lead our enfran- 
chised spirits up the bright and flowery banks of a 
blissful immortality, where the perennial blossoms 
never fade or die, wheve sorrow never crushes the 
soul, nor sadness shades the brow; but the soul- 
stirring anthems of the redeemed make vocal the 
amaranth bowers, and the Cherubim pinions as they 
fan the — air, wake the thrilling echoes that 
swell upward like the sound of many waters, or the 
solemn voice of mighty thunderings. 

‘There the summer bowers shall never fade. The 
chill breath of storms shall never sweep that starry 
clime, but the radiant clouds that float through the 
lofty empyrean, reflect forever the dazzling hues of 
mercy’s glorious rainbow, that circles around the 
everlasting throne. 





Female Literature. 


There is not, upon the broad earth, a more en- 
nobling or dignified profession than that of author- 
ship. That which enlightens and improves must al- 
ways command respect, and if there is any thing on 
earth calculated to enlist and perpetuate affection, it 
is the embodiment of intellect and feeling expressed 
by the word genius. Circumstances may discourage 
and crush mere talent, but genius commands circum- 
stances ; her capital is invested in the intelligence of 
a reading public. Her strength lies in the mass of 
intellect whicly she has interested, in the feelings she 
has touched. In its unperverted exercise it sweeps a 
circle as broad as the waves of society ; it remains 
pure as wind from the mountain top, and beatiful as 
the jewelry entangled over the white pebbled brook 
in mid winter. Genius is an independent possession, 
a gem which no time nor circumstance can wrest 
from the soul. Like music it has a voice for every 
feeling ; there is no lot so humble, no prison-wall so 
thick, that the voice of genius will not break through 
and make itself heard. All things else may perish 
with the dead, but that, being in itself immortal, be- 
comes sweeter and more solemn, when the grave has 
left it but the echo of a melody that death cannot 
hush. Never is that gem so pure and holy as when 
it burns in the female breast. The gentle lustre 
which it sheds there has power to illuminate her own 
beautiful home-kingdom, and yet fall far and wide 
in the world, touching the blossoms of social life, 
wherever they are found, with a new beauty, and 
kindling up the waste places of human thought with 
a gentle and refining influence. 

A female, who wrote books was formerly consid- 
ered almost a rival to masculine intellect, and regard- 





ed as something strange and unapproachable by her 


sister women. The division lines which are now so 


c- th ‘ riage are eu eat the idea 
a 


of genius could be domestic, cheerful, 
and img, would have been visionary in the 
extreme. But the history of the female mind; from 
the landing of the Pilgrims to the present day, has 
been a beautiful con tion to this false idea ; and 
those who once deemed that genius and lofty thought, 
which is its attribute, could dwell in masculine intel- 
lect alone, are constrained to admit that thought and 
feeling, in their most lovely combinations, can exist 
in the female heart, and still detract from no gentle 
or manly virtue.—Meteor. Saran. 


Rules for a Gossiping Club. 


Any member who presumes te know more of bis 
or her own business, than that of his or her neigh- 
bors, shall receive from said Club the merited pun- 
ishment of fifty lashes, from the tongue. 

No member shall see another entering the doors 
of their neighbor, without ascertaining the name of 
said person, why there, aad his particular business 
with his friend, and reporting the same, under the 
penalty of receiving two hundren lashes from the 
aforesaid instrument of flagellation. 

Every member who may see a gentleman or lady 
walking or riding together, shall circulate the report 
that an engagement is upon the tapis, or should a 
gentleman call upon a lady more than twice, that the 
marriage is about to take place, and furthermore 
report all manner of things about them their inven- 
tive powers may call up,—four hundred lashes for a 
neglect of this important duty. 

Were these rules strictly adhered to, there would 
he but little time lost, upon the vulgar business of 
household charities, and domestic and social inter- 
course would not intrude upon the delightful resort 
of the Gossiping Club.—Jb. ‘© RosaBEL.” 

















Universalist Books for sale at this Office. 


Tales trom Life, 


Paige’s Commentary, $1 
Life of Murray, 


Pro and Con of Univ’listn, 1 
Univeralist’s Guide, 1 OO|Exposition of Universalism, 
Baltour’s 2d Inquiry, 1 00/Chnstian Graces 
Rose of Sharon tor 1845, 2 .00/Smith on Divine Gov’ment, 
Practica] Hints, 75\Orthodoxy as it is, 
Austin’s Voice to Youth, 63/Christian Comforter, 
do do the Married, 63)Skinner’s Sermons, 
do onthe Attributes, 63)/Happy Death Scenes, 
Ballou’s Select Sermons, 63/Skinner’s Prayer Book, 
do notes on the parables.50/Hours of Communion, 
do onthe Atonemcat, 46/Sacred Flora, 
do Lectures, 63/Language of Gems, 
Law of Kindness, 
Streeters’ Hymns, (large and small.) 


MUSIC. 
E D. & G. G. NYE, are manufacturing Reed Instruments 
e of the purest tones. They have now on hand Seraphenes 
and Melodeons for the examination and test of those wishing 
to purchase, and claim no other recommend than their tones 
may merit on the well attuned ear. 
All Reed and Stringed instruments carefully tuned and re- 
paired on the most reasonable terms. ae 
t 


North Montpelier, June 9th. 
OTICE.—This may certify that [have given my son 
Charles Page, his time during the remainder of his minor- 
ity, and I shall neither claim his earnings nor “hy debts of 
his contracting after this date. SAMUEL PAGE. 
Warren, June 28th 1945, 51 Sw. 


NIVERSALIST SA BB ATH SCHOOL 
DEPOSITORY .—The subscriber has just re- 
ceived his Sprine Assortment of JUVENILE BOOKS. 

His stock now comprises an assortment of over TWO 
THOUSAND different kinds—all selected with great care as 
regards purity of sentiment, and durability of binding. 

Particular pains will always be taken to select books suited 
to the various capacities of the children. Societies purchasing 
a library, will have the privilege of returning such books as 
may not suit. Also, aLu the Instruction Booxs used in the 
denomination—together with Record books—Class papers— 
RKewards—and every thing appertaining to the complete organ- 
ization of a Sabbath School. 

(CP Constantly on hand, wholesale and retaii, at the very 
lowest prices, Ai, the UniversaList Booxs published in the 
denomination, New books received as soon as published, 

April 1845. A. TOMPKINS, 

40 tf 38 CorNHILL, Boston, 
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THE UNIVERSALIST WATCHMAN 
AND CHRISTIAN REPOSITORY. 


PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, CORNER OF ' 
MAIN AND BARRE STREETS;,BY 


ELI BALLOU. 


Terus.—To Mail and Office Subscribers, $1.50 per annum, 
pore in advance or within three months, invariably. No 
subscription received for less than one year. except the money 
be paid on subscribing. No paper discontinued untill all ar- 
rearag és are paid, except at the discretion of the publisher. 

i> All Commanications concerning the paper must be ad- 
dressed to the Editor at Montpelier, Vt.,and those forwarded 
by Mail must be post raip. 

([F Any person sending us six new subscribers and $9,00 
shall receive seven copies. Those who receiye;their, paper by 








stage or by carriers will be expected to pay for transportat‘*:>.. 





